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INDIAN LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT POLICY, 

1915. 



Resolution by the Government op India, Department op Edu- 
cation, nos. 55 — 77 (Municipalities), dated the 28th April 
1915. 

Local Self-Govemment Policy of the Government 

of India. 

LOCAL self-government as a conscious process of ad- 
ministrative devolution and political education 

dates, outside presidency towns, 

Historieal retrospect, « j.i ^ • i i? is t j 

from the financial reforms of Lord 

Mayors government. Consultative committees had in- 
deed been appointed in various towns in 1850, and 
measures were taken in 1864 and following years to give 
effect to the recommendations of the report of the Royal 
Army Sanitary Commission, which was published in 
1863, but no comprehensive scheme was introduced 
until the years following 1870. Legislation affecting 
several provinces was then undertaken. Lord Ripon's 
government in 1882 carried still further the principles 
of local self-government • with the object, by measures 
cautiously but substantially progressive, of inducing the 
people themselves to undertake, as far as might be and 
subject to necessary control from without, the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs, and of developing and 
creating, if need be, a capacity for self-help in respect 
of all matters that had not, for administrative reasons, 
to be retained in the hands of a representative of Govern- 
ment. Various Acts were passed, by which the elective 
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principle, financial independence and the reduction of 
ofl&oial control were given a wide extension. In two 
resolutions nos. X46=i64» dated the 24th October 1896, 
and nos. 18 — 37, dated the 20th August 1897, respec- 
tively. Lord Elgin's government again reviewed the 
subject and laid down further conditions of progress. 
Important principles have, from time to time, been con- 
sidered by the Government of India in connection with 
the revision of local self-government Acts and otherwise, 
and recently the whole field of policy has, in their sur- 
vey of Indian administration, been ably and exhaus- 
tively reviewed by the Royal Commission upon Decen- 
tralization. 

2. The Governor-General in Council is glad to be 

assured by the report of the Com- 
Substantlal progress. . . . .. . . pit 

mission and the opinions of local 

Governments and Administrations upon it, that the 
results have on the whole justified the policy out of 
which local self-governm€Oit arose. The degree of success 
varies from province to province and from one part of a 
province to another, but there is definite and satisfactory 
evidence of the growth of a. feeling of good citizenship, 
particularly in the towns. The spread of education is 
largely responsible for the quickening of a sense of res- 
ponsibility and improvements in the machinery. In 
certain provinces, beneficial results have followed the 
elaboration of a system of local audit. On all sides there 
are signs of vitality and growth. 

3. The obstacles in the way of realising completely 

the ideals which have prompted 
Future general policy. .• • xi. i. im i_ 

action m the past are still, however. 
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by no means inconsiderable. The smallness and inelas- 
ticity of local revenues, the difficulty of devising further 
forms of taxation, the indifference still prevailing in 
many places towards all forms of public life, the conti- 
nued unwillingness of many Indian gentlemen to submit ' 
to the troubles, expense and inconveniences of election, 
the unfitness of some of those whom these obstacles do 
not deter, the prevalence of sectarian animosities, the 
varying character of the municipal area, all these are 
causes which cannot but impede the free and full deve- 
lopment of local self-government. The growing demand 
among the educated classes in towns for greater effi- 
ciency, involving more direct expert control, in matters 
affecting public health and education, is a further influ- 
ence of a different character. A similar tendency, it 
may be observed, is discernible in England and in other 
European countries, the Governments of which have 
shown a growing disposition to place on central autho- 
rities the duty of stimulating and encouraging local 
bodies in cases of default or deficiency on their part, and 
to give to the former powers of intervention and, in case 
of need, of actual supersession of the latter. These and 
similar considerations indicate the need for caution in 
delegating powers to non-official bodies, when they are 
not as yet adapted nor prepared for them. But on the 
whole the Government of India declare unhesitatingly 
in favour of a general policy of further progress, limited 
only by such conditions as local circumstances may 
dictate. Uniformity, even were it attainable, would be 
undesirable as tending to monotony, lifelessness and 
discouragement of new experiments. But, in fact, any 
attempt to exact uniformity in local administration 

B 2 
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would be foredoomed to failure. In each province, 
sometimes in each part of a province, the administrative 
system has grown up on lines of its own with reference to 
local needs and the wishes and abilities of the people. 
On a review of all the circumstances, the Government 
of India have decided to accept in almost every case the 
conclusion of the local Government or Administration 
as to the degree of progress possible at the present time. 
But in the more backward provinces in particular, it is 
their conviction that there is room for advance, and that 
the aim to be steadily pursued is abstention from inter- 
ference in detail and increased reliance on the non- 
official element in local bodies. 

4. Local Governments and Administrations in 

general are prepared to advance in 
lo!alG™l5^^^^^^ the direction of the main recom- 

mendations of the Commission. 
They propose in varying degrees to expand the electoral 
element in the constitution of local bodies, to extend 
the employment of non- official chairmen in municipali- 
ties, to allow local bodies more ample control over 
budgets and freer powers of reappropriation, to concede 
increased authority to local bodies over establishments 
and to relax existing restrictions in regard to outside 
sanction for expenditure on works of importance. These 
changes will mark a real and immediate extension of 
the principles of local self-government. 

5. The Government of India now propose to state the 
principal conclusions that have been reached after 
full discussion in the public press, in debates of the 
Legislative Councils, and in consultation with local 
Governments and, in certain matters, with His Majesty's 
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Secretary of State, on the questions that arise respecting 

(1) towns, (2) districts, (3) villages or other small local 
areas ; in other words, in relation to (1) municipal boards, 

(2) district and sub-district boards, and (3) panchayats 
or other unions. In each case they will consider the 
constitution of the local body, its ability to tax and its 
powers in regard to its budget and its establishment. 
Finally, they will deal with the recommendations of the 
Commission in connection with presidency towns and 
Eangoon. 

Municipal Boards. 

6. The Commission recommended that municipal 

-,, ^. ^ ^^ boards sbould ordinarily be con- 

Eleetive majority. * ^ 

stituted on the basis of a substantial 
elective majority, and that nominated members should 
be limited to a number sujBBlcient to provide for the due 
representation of minorities and official experience. 
This recommendation has already been adopted in several 
provinces and is generally accepted by local Governments 
and the Government of India, subject to the proviso 
that the principle should in places, where its success is 
doubtful, be introduced gradually, and after experiment 
in selected municipalities. 

7. The Commission also proposed that the municipal 

chairman should usually be an 
Chaimioii* 

elected non-official, that Govern- 
ment officers should not be allowed to stand for election, 
and that where a nominated chairman might still be 
required he should be an official. The following statis- 
tics show how in the different provinces chairmen of 
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municipalities are at presient secured : — 

Number of chairmen of municipalities, elected and nominated, 
officials and non-officials. 



Province. 


Elected 

non- 
officials. 


Elected 
officials. 


N^omina- 
ted non- 
officials. 


domina- 
ted offi- Total. 
cials. 


Madras 


88 


2 


15 


8 


63 


Bombay 


53 


37 


3 


60 


153 


Bengal . . 


74 


10 


8 


19 


111 


United Provinces , 


20 


34 


19 


. 11 


84 


Punjab 


16 


77 


1 


11 


104 


Bnnna 


... 


41 


... 


4 


45 


Bihar and Orissa .. . . . 


7 


7 


5 


36 


55 


Central Provinces and Berar . 


12 


86 


... 


8 


56 


Assam 


3 


4 


... 


8 


15 


North- West Frontier Province 


>•• 


... 


... 


6 


6 


Coorg 


... 


... 


... 


2 


2 


Delhi 


... 


... 


... 


1 ' 1 

! 


Total 


222 


248 


51 


174 


695 



8. The majority of local Goyernments are in favour 
Non-cfflcialchalmen. of substituting, so far as possible, 
non-official for official chairmen, 
and the Government of India are in full sympathy with 
the proposal. The increasing burden of administration, 
apart from other considerations, renders it desirable 
that the district officer should be relieved of the execu- 
tive control of municipal bodies. The Governor-General 
in Coimcil recognises, however, that the change must 
be made gradually, and that in the absence of suitable 
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candidates, it may not be possible to make it finally and 
once for all in particular places. He agrees with the 
opinion expressed in sereral quarters that discretion 
should be reserved to a local Government to nominate a 
non-official as chairman. Many gentlemen of influence, 
well fitted to be chairmen of boards, are not prepared 
to offer themselves for election, and insistence on election 
as the only alternative to the nomination of an official 
would unnecessarily narrow the field of choice. Nor 
does it appear necessary to prohibit boards under any 
circumstances from electing an official as their chairman. 
It may be desirable, however, to require the election of 
an official as chairman to be confirmed by the Commis- 
sioner, or even higher authority. 

9. The Commission suggested that some of the 

^^ ^ ^ largest cities should adopt the 

The Bombay system ^ . _ . ^ , .. 

In Urger munlelpall' system m force m Bombay city, 

where there is an elected chairman, 
who is the official mouthpiece of the corporation as a 
whole, the executive administration, however, vesting 
in a full-time nominated official subject to the control 
of the corporation and of a standing committee thereof. 
In the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, also there 
are provisions under which a Chief Officer can be ap- 
pointed y>j a city municipality, on its own initiative 
or at the instance of the Governor in Council. The 
Governor in Council may also appoint an executive 
officer known as the Municipal Commissioner for any 
munidpal district which contains one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, or for any other municipal district on the 
application of the municipality, provided that such 
application has been previously supported by not* less 
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than two-thirds of the whole hody of councillors. A 
Municipal Oommissioner has in some respects more 
extensive powers than a Chief Officer, Under this ar- 
rangement the direction of the general policy of a 
municipality vests in the whole body of councillors, 
while the executive power, with certain reservations, 
vests in the Municipal Commissioner. The municipal 
committee may cause him to furnish any returns and 
reports on matters appertaining to municipal adminis- 
tration and they retain financial control. The Chief 
Officer or Municipal Oommissioner is not removeable, 
except by order of the Governor in Council, or by the 
vote of three-fourths of the whole number of councillors. 
These officers exercise certain executive powers specifi- 
cally conferred on them by the municipal Act, and such 
other powers as may be delegated to them under the 
provisions of the Act; and the Governor in Council 
may require that they shall be invested with any powers 
which can be lawfully delegated. The system works 
well in Bombay. The Government of India do not 
desire to press for its adoption in provinces where it 
may not be suited to the local conditions. They are, 
however, of opinion that it has the advantages of en- 
suring a continuous and strong executive administra- 
tion by an efficient paid staff, while maintaining the 
corporate control and activity of the municipal board. 
It is in fact not dissimilar to the system in force in 
England. They commend it to local Governments as 
a means of overcoming, at any rate in large cities, the 
difficulties inherent in the introduction of the important 
changes contemplated, especially when non-official^ 
chairmen are busy professional men. In smaller towns 
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they suggest that the object aimed at might be attained 
by the wider delegation of executive functions to res- 
ponsible secretaries, engineers and health officers and 
that power to enforce such delegation might be secured 
by legislation. 

10. The aggregate income of 701 municipalities in 
existence at the close of 1912-1913 
(excluding the presidency towns and 
Rangoon) amounted to £3,282,845 (B4,92,42,675) apart 
from loans, sales of securities and other extraordinary 
receipts, or an average of about £4,683 (B70,246) a 
year. This income was distributed as follows :— 



Flnaneial resources. 







£ 


Madras 




454,908 


Bombay 




586,054 


Bengal 




339,979 


United Provinces 




592,391 


Punjab 




486,039 


Burma 




292,524 


Bihar and Orissa 




145,270 


Central Provinces 




177,496 


Berar 




37,594 


Assam 




34,764 


North- West Frontier Provinc( 


) 72,560 


Coorg • 


• < 


3,700 


Delhi . . 


• 


110,666* 

£8,282,846 



* Note — The figures are abnormal on acoonnt of large gAmts from GoTernment 
daring the year. 
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The following further statements show the propor- 
tions under various heads of municipal income and 
expenditure respectively in the different provinces for 
the year 1912-1913. 

Income. 





PBBCENTAaX 07 TOTAL ZNOOHB V&OK 

MUBIOIPAL BATES AHD TAXES 

DBBITHD TOOK 


Pbbobbta» ot totai. 

IBCOUE BZOLVBING LOANS 

AND ABTAKOBS DEBITED 

7BOM 


Provinee. 


1 

i 
1 


1 


1 

1 

§1 


31 


J5 


i 
1 


1 
1 


1 


• 

1 


1 

1 
1 


t 


h 

III 




1 


Madras 


,,. 


45-0 


10-2 


8-6 


190 


16-8 


... 


0-4 


440 


0-3 


151 


36-4 


4-2 


Bombay 


46-9 


16-3 


3-2 


0-3 


4-5 


16-9 


80 


3-9 


62-6 


0-6 


16-4 


17-1 


3-4 


Bengal . 


... 


37-2 


6-6 


1-8 


2-1 


13-9 


26-1 


14-4 


75-8 


2-1 


8-4 


11-5 


2-2 


United Pro- 


69-2 


5*4 


10 


3-8 


2-8 


6-6 


11 


101 


62-8 


1-6 


19-7 


13-6 


2-3 


vinces. 




























Punjab 


89-7 


6-8 


0-8 


... 


... 


1-3 


1-2 


0-2 


631 


0-8 


19-3 


137 


31 


Bnrma . 




42-5 


3-7 




140 


9-2 


20-6 


10-0 


38-J 


11 


42-3 


17-2 


1-3 


Bihar and 


1-7 


40-7 


95 


1-8 


5-6 


3-5 


21-6 


15-6 


62-5 


1-4 


9-9 


251 


11 


Orissa. 




























Central Pro- 


61-6 


a-3 


4-8 


0-1 


1-2 


15-3 


10-9 


3-3 


60-3 


2-7 


16-3 


16-4 


4-3 


vinces. 




























Berar . 


••• 


20-7 


4-3 


26-8 


10-4 


4-6 


20-5 


12-7 


47-9 


8-2 


13-5 


29-5 


0-9 


Assam . 


... 


40-5 


7-6 


... 


9-9 


11-6 


221 


8-3 


36*8 


40 


10-8 


47-3 


11 


North-West 


980 


0-6 


01 






1-2 


0-1 


i*. 


421 


0-2 


15-9 


411 


0-7 


P r n t i er 




























Prevince. 




























Coorg • 


... 


62-7 


39 


18-9 


7-1 


7-4 


... 


... 


28-7 


2-6 


11-9 


56-8 


••• 


n^hi . 


802 


131 


4-8 


... 


1-9 


••• 


••* ... 


385 


0-3 


19-8 


39-5 


1-9 
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JExpendiiure. 




Pbboestaqb of Municipal Expbnditueb on 


Province. 




t 


1 

>* 

II 


s 


OB 

.2 


Other measure! for 
public health and 
convenience. 


a 
o 


i 

1 


Madras . . . 


6-9 


4-2 


10-5 


20-3 


27-6 


18-2 


10-2 


M 


Bombay . 


8-5 


5-2 


261 


14-1 


14-3 


10'6 


16-2 


7-1 


Bengal 


73 


6-9 


24-7 


26-8 


16-4 


7-5 


83 


73 


United Provinces 


10-2 


60 


27-7 


17-2 


13-9 


6-2 


4-6 


14-3 


Pnnjab . 


120 


6-1 


16-8 


13-8 


16-5 


16-9 


10-6 


9-3 


• 
Burma 


101 


6-6 


10-7 


19-3 


18-3 


25*6 


4-3 


5-2 


Bihar and Orissa 


8-2 


B-5 


12-7 


28-3 


157 


21-9 


3-0 


4-7 


Central Provinces 


11-1 


3-2 


30*4 


15-9 


10-3 


11-9 


10-2 


7-0 


Berar 


9-4 


4-6 


24-4 


21-6 


8-9 


10-6 


18-3 


2-3 


Assam 


5-7 


3-8 


32-6 


23-3 


19-4 


7-9 


4-2 


31 


North-West Frontier 
Province. 


10-8 


7-4 


11-1 


16-5 


13-7 


213 


14-3 


4-9 


Coorg 


10-8 


3-4 


1-6 


19-3 


9-6 


8-4 


16-5 


30-4 


DelW 


7-4 


4-0 


33-5 


180 


10-9 

1 


11-0 


1-8 


13-4 

/ 



11. The taxes, tolls and fees which may ordinarily 
- be levied by municipalities are 



provided for in the municipal en- 
actments in force in the different provinces. They are 
imposed in nK)8t oases with the previous samption of the 
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local Government concerned and within the limits laid 
down in the Acts. They usually fake one or other of 
the following forms : — 

(1) Tax on arts, professions, trades, callings, offices 

and appointipents. 

(2) Tax on buildings, lands and holdings. 

(3) Water, drainage, sewage, conservancy, scaven- 

ging and lighting tax. 

(4) Tax on vehicles, boats, palanquins and animals 

kept for use or used within municipal 
limits. 

(5) Tax on circumstances and property. 

(6) Tax on private menials and domestic servants. 

(7) Tax on private markets. 

(8) Octroi on animals or goods or both, brought 

within municipal limits for consumption or 
use. 

(9) Tolls on vehicles and animals entering muni- 

cipal limits, and tolls on ferries, bridges and 
metalled roads. 
(10) Fees on the registration of cattle sold within 
municipal limits and of carts and other 
vehicles. 

The taxes provided for in the Acts vary, however, 
in the different provinces, and not all these taxes are 
actually levied in any one province. Any tax other 
than those specified in the Acts, which is proposed to 
be levied, ordinarily requires and should continue to 
require the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

12. The most important taxes now in force are 
octroi duties, levied principally in Bombay, the United 
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Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and the 
North-West Frontier Province, and the tax on houses 
and lands which holds the chief place in the other 
provinces as well as in Bombay city. 

13. The octroi system in the existing circumstances 

of the country has certain obvious 
mSSi^^ *^® ^^' advantages. As a tax octroi is 

productive and grows with the 
prosperity of the town. Its imposition is sanctioned by 
immemorial usage, and the people are habituated to the 
system by long custom. The tax is usually paid in 
small amounts and the effect of the payment is not 
generally felt as a burden. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that it provides constant opportunities for 
fraud, delay and oppression owing to the necessity of 
entrusting large discretionary powers to a subordinate 
agency, that it is expensive to collect and wasteful and, 
finally, that in many places it constitutes a serious 
burden on trade in general, and in particular on 
through trade, notwithstanding the provision made 
for refunds. On the recommendation of a strong 
representative committee and the local Government, 
the Government of India have sanctioned an experi- 
ment in the United Provinces, which involves (a) the 
substitution of direct taxation for octroi in the smaller 
towns, and (J) the application to a large number of 
other towns in which conditions are suitable of the system 
of a terminal tax, or light transit dues on imports or 
exports, subject to no refunds. The Government of the 
United Provinces considers that some of the main 
benefits of such a system, and in particular a reduction 
of the high cost of collection, can only be secured if the 
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tax is collected through the agency of the railway 
companies, who should he adequately remunerated for 
their services. The Government of India are prepared 
to facilitate negotiations to this end. The Government 
of Bomhay have assented to the tentative replacement 
of octroi by a terminal tax in a few municipalities 
selected from those desirous of making the experiment. 
The question is under consideration or experiment in 
other provinces also. The Government of Indicb while 
adhering to the principle that municipal taxation 
should not operate, so far as can be avoided, as a transit 
duty on through trade, are prepared to concede that a 
light terminal tax with no refunds may in practice 
prove less burdensome to through trade than the octroi 
system as hitherto administered, provided that the 
following conditions are observed — viz.y (1) that the 
terminal tax, wherever imposed, should be substantially 
lower in its rates than the octroi which it replaces, 
(2) that it should be limited to places where there are 
special grounds for applying it, which must be ade- 
quately demonstrated, (3) that it should be regarded as 
facilitating the transition to a system in which direct 
taxation will form an increasingly important factor, 
and not as an elastic means of progressively increasing 
the resources of municipalities apart from normal deve- 
lopment due to increase of traflBc and (4) that it should 
not be adjusted with the primary object of compensat- 
ing municipalities for the loss of octroi. 

14. The house and land tax is the chief source of 

municipal income in Madras^ 

House and land tax« -n i -n -n 'i. j r\ ' 

Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 

and Assam and it has been imposed with some success 
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in portions of Northern India. This tax, however, is 
difficult of assessment, in many places, where it is the 
custom to own. rather than to rent dwelling houses, 
because in such cases the house affords no indication of 
the financial status of the owner. Many aristocratic 
but impoverished families live in large buildings which 
are merely relics of vanished prosperity, while the rich 
trader often remains content with the humble dwelling 
in which he was born. There is, however, a growing 
tendency on the part of the professional and trading 
classes to spend a larger proportion of their incomes on 
securing sanitary accommodation, so that it is reason- 
able to anticipate that the house tax revenue will 
gradually expand, and will generally be contributed by 
those best able to pay. The technical and administra- 
tive difficulties of assessment have in places been over- 
come by entrusting the preparation and periodic 
revision' of registers to outside agency. 

15. A tax on professions and trades yields a con- 

siderable revenue in certain pro- 
an^%''rades.^'^^'''*^''' winces, e.g., £17,239 (E2,58,691) 

in Madras, £4,697 (R70,465) in 
Bengal, £14,106 (ft2,ll,599) in the United Provin- 
ces and £4,869 (H73,036) in the Central Provinces. 
It has also been imposed in some towns in Northern 
India. But neither it nor the tax on circumstances and 
property is likely to yield a large revenue, and there is 
always danger lest local taxation of this kind encroach 
on the field of Imperial taxation. . 

16. In Benares there is a form of terminal tax 

which is imposed, with certain ex- 
Tax on pilgrims. ,. . , 
ceptions, on passengers commg to 
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or leaving that station by rail. There is a radius of 
exemption beyond which the tax is levied and it is 
collected by the railway companies as a surcharge on 
railway fares. A similar tax is also in force in Calcutta 
which is levied by the Calcutta Improvement Trust and 
is collected from passengers entering or leaving that 
city by rail or steamer. In Hardwar, Ajudhia and 
Tbaneswar, there is a tax on pilgrims and other persons 
who enter the limits of those municipalities. The tax 
at Hardwar is levied on railway passengers throughout 
the year, while that at the other two municipalities is 
imposed only on the occasion of certain special fairs. 
In Bombay a pilgrim tax may be levied under section 
59 (J) {x) of the District Municipal Act, III of 1901. 
17. The Commission were of opinion that muni- 
cipalities should have full liberty 

Powers of taxation. j. . ix x. x« 'j.!.* 

to impose or alter taxation within 

the limits laid down by the municipal laws but that the 
sanction of an outside authority to any increase in 
taxation should be required where the law did not pre- 
scribe a maximum rate. Subject to the general con- 
trol of the Government of India over the principles to 
be followed, the sanction of the local Government is at 
present necessary to every proposal for the imposition 
of taxation. A maximum rate is prescribed in the 
Madras, Bengal, and Burma Acts, and in the Punjab, 
United Provinces and Central Provinces, so far as 
regards the tax on buildings and lands ; but none is 
laid down in Bombay. The recommendations of the 
Commission do not command general assent. It is 
pointed out, for instance, that a municipality might 
reduce its taxation without due consideration to the 
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needs of the administration and the security of loans. 
The Government of India, while recognizing the force 
of such objections, are, on the whole, in general sym- 
pathy with the Commission's recommendations. They 
think, however, that power to vary any tax might be 
reserved by such local Governments as are unable to 
accept in full the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and that in the case of indebted municipalities 
the previous sanction of higher authority should be re- 
quired to any alteration of taxation. 

18. Municipal finance has shown a marked expanse 
Subventions by during the last decade. The total 

Government. ^^^^^^ ^f 7OI municipalities in 

1912-1913 was £3,282,845 (R4i,92,42,675) as compared 
with £1,844,081 (R2,76,61,215) for 753 municipaKties in 
1902-1903. Contributions from Government have mate- 
rially assisted this expansion. Since 1911, the Govern- 
ment of India have made grants amounting to £3,076.466 
(R4,61,47,000), of which £368,200 (R55,23,000) 
are recurring, for urban sanitation. Municipalities 
have also received their share — the exact figure is not 
easily ascertainable —of the large educational grants 
made by the Government of India since 1911, amount- 
ing to about £3,987,800 (H5,98,17,000), of which 
£826,666 (Rl,24,00,000) are recurring. Municipal 
boards have been relieved of all charges for the main- 
tenance of police within municipal limits. In almost 
every province the recommendation that municipalities 
should be relieved from financial responsibility for 
famine relief and should receive assistance from Govern- 
ment in the case of severe epidemics, has been already 
given effect to, or the principle has been accepted. 

There is a growing demand on every side for 
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improvements and it is not possible fot all municipalities 
to finance large schemes of water supply and drainage 
without substantial aid. Such aid has been freely given 
by the Imperial and local Governments. The power of 
the Government to make grants is, however, limited 
and financial assistance of this nature cannot be ex- 
pected unless the rate-payers are prepared to bear a 
reasonable proportion of the burden. Where, however, 
further taxation is not possible the Government of India 
trust that municipalities will bear in mind the possiblity 
of supplementing taxation by development of municipal 
property, so as to ensure the best possible returns and by 
maintaining the principle that special services such as 
the supply of water, electric lighting, etc., should, as far 
ag possible, pay for themselves. 

The Government of India have also accepted a 
further recommendation of the Commission, namely, 
that assistance may legitimately be given by Govern- 
ment to poorer municipalities which, without it, would 
be unable to carry on the normal standard of adminis- 
tration required from them. In such cases, the Govern- 
ment of India agree with the Commission that assistance 
can best be given, when it is given, by a general recur- 
ring grant-in-aid, which should be at the discretion of 
the local Government and met from its own resources. 

19. The Commission proposed that if a municipal 

Payment and control or rural board has to pay for a 
of services. ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^1 jj.^ ^^^^ 

that where it is expedient that the control should be 
largely in the hands of Government, the service should 
be a provincial one. The Government of India while 
not prepared to accept the proposal in full have approved 
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it in a somewhat modified form. They consider that 
charges should be remitted in cases where a local body 
contributes to Government for services inherent in the 
duty of supervision and control by Government officers, 
or for services which cannot expediently be performed 
except by Government agency. For example, Govern- 
ment may properly cease to charge for clerical establish- 
ments in the offices of supervision and control, or for the 
collection of district cesses which it is clearly expedient 
to realise along with the Government revenue. On this 
principle they have made assignments which will relieve 
both municipalities and rural boards of payments 
amounting to £40,000 (S6,00,000) a year approxi- 
mately. 

20. It was suggested by the Commission that muni- 

cipalities should be empowered to 
Tramway cess. , • i i. p xi. 

levy a special rate for the con- 
struction or promotion of tramways. Local Govern- 
ments generally are doubtful as to the value of the 
proposal. The Government of India will, however, be 
prepared to consider any practical proposal to this end, 
which they may receive. 

21. Commenting on the minute control exercised in 
Budgets andnnancial some provinces over municipal 

control. finance, the Commission recom- 

mended that municipalities should have a free hand 
with regard to their budgets ; the only 'check required 
should, they thought, be the maintenance of a minimum 
standing balance to be prescribed by the local Govern- 
ment. They acknowledged that relaxed control might 
lead to mistakes and mismanagement, but they were of 
opinion that municipal bodies could attain adequate 

2 
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financial responsibility only by the exercise of such 
powers and by having to bear the consequences of their 
errors. Further checks would be provided by the con- 
trol which local Governments would exercise over loans, 
and by the power which should be reserved to compel a 
municipality to discharge its duties in case of default. 
The system proposed is stated to be in force in the 
Bombay Presidency where, however, no minimum 
balance is required by law. The Government of the 
United Provinces accepts the recommendations subject 
to the condition that Commissioners should pass and that 
Government should see the budgets of indebted muni- 
cipalities. The Punjab Government also agrees subject 
to the proviso that the budget of an indebted munici- 
pality should be forwarded to the Government for 
information. The Government of Bengal are prepared 
to introduce the change experimentally in certain se- 
lected municipalities. They intend also to issue general 
instructions to Commissioners in this province to abstain 
from interference in details and to restrict their super- 
vision to securing (1) a minimum closing balance, (2) pro- 
vision for the service of loans, (3) the observance of the 
provisions of the Act or statutory rules and of any stand- 
ing orders of Government. Other Governments con- 
cede certain relaxations of existing rules. The Govern- 
ment of India accept these opinions for the present, but 
they nevertheless regard the recommendations of the 
Commission as expressing a policy to be steadily kept 
in view and gradually realised. 

22. The Commission proposed that the existing res- 
Estimates for public tactions on municipalities, which 
^°*®* require outside sanction for works 
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estimated to cost more than a certain q»mount, should be 
removed but that Government should scrutinize and 
sanction estimates of projects to be carried out from loan 
funds. The majority of the local Governments are pre- 
pared to rplax the existing rules in the direction of 
giving more freedom to municipal boards. The Govern- 
ment of India are in favour of extended freedom subject, 
where necessary, to proper precautions against extrava- 
gant and ill-considered projects. They are content, 
however, to leave the precise extent of relaxation to be 
determiined by local Governments. One important 
factor in this connection will be the quality of the 
professional agency available in the various boards. In 
their resolution no. 1019- A., dated the 10th November 
1914, promulgating rules relating to the grant of loans 
to local bodies under the Local Authorities Loans Act, 
1914, the Government of India have emphasised the 
necessity for a proper scrutiny of projects financed with 
borrowed money and they trust that the rules in question 
will be carefully observed. 

23. It was recommended by the Commission that 
the degree of outside control over 

Establishments. municipal establishments should be 
relaxed, that the appointment of municipal secretaries 
or other chief executive officers, of engineers and health 
officers, where these exist, should require the sanction 
of the local Government in the case of cities, and of the 
Commissioner elsewhere, and that the same sanction 
should be required for any alteration in the emoluments 
of these posts, and for the appointment and dismissal of 
the occupants. As regards other appointments, they 
proposed that the local Governments should lay down 
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for municipal boards general rules in respect to such 
matters as leave, acting and travelling allowances, 
pensions or provident funds and maximum salaries, and 
that their sanction should be required for any deviation 
therefrom. Almost all local Governments have ex- 
pressed their willingness to relax outside control over 
the appointment of the staflE employed by local bodies. 
In Bombay, the system is generally that recommended 
by the Commission. In some other provinces, the exist- 
ing rules give a free hand to municii)alities, subject to 
outside control in the case of certain appointments. The 
Government of India, while considering that Govern- 
ment control over other posts might reasonably be re- 
laxed, accept the view that outside ganction should be 
required to the appointment or dismissal of secretaries, 
engineers and health officers, and they have already 
advised local Governments to take powers where these 
do not exist, to require a municipality to appoint a 
health officer and to veto the appointment of an unfit 
person. Such powers abeady exist in the Bombay 
Presidency and have recently been taken by legislation 
in Bengal. The Imperial and Provincial Governments 
have given liberal grants to selected municipalities in 
order to establish a trained service of health officers and 
sanitary inspectors, the conditions of these grants 
being, as in England, such as will ensure the appoint- 
ment of qualified men and reasonable security of tenure. 
24. The Commission thought that the Collector 
should retain certain powers, given under the existing 
Special outside eon- Act3, e.g.i the power to suspend in 
certain cases the operation of 
municipal resolutions and that the Commissioner should 
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be able to require a muzuicipality wbich bad neglected 
a particular service to take sucb action as be may con- 
sider necessary. The local Governments generally and 
tbe Government of India are of opinion tbat special 
powers of outside control are necessary and sbould 
continue. 

25. The question of extending the powers of selected 

municipalities to enable them to 
Town-planning and ,. ,, « , .• 

relief of eongested relieve the pressure of population 

in congested areas, and to under- 
take schemes of orderly town-planning in order to provide 
for future needs, has been dealt with by the Govern- 
ment of India in paragraphs 43 and 44 of their Sanitary 
resolution nos. 888—908, dated the 23rd May 1914. 
A Town-Planning Bill, combining many original 
features with others derived from the latest English and 
continental legislation, has now been passed into law 
in the Bombay Presidency, and the Government of 
India will watch with deep interest the results of this 
experiment, which will, they trust, pioneer a fruitful 
expansion of municipal activities in India. 



RuKAL Boards (district and sub-district). 

26. The Commission desired that sub-district boards 
should be universally established and 
that they should be the principal 
agencies of rural boards administration. They noted 
that there was a considerable body of evidence that the 
sub-district boards existing in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces had not 
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been efficient or successful bodies, and this they attri- 
buted largely to the circumscription of their powers and 
resources. They thought that these boards should have 
adequate funds and a large measure of independence, 
and that their jurisdiction should be so limited in area 
as to ensure local knowledge and interest on the part of 
the members, and be at the same time a unit well-known 
to the people. For this purpose they suggested the 
taluka or tahsil as a suitable unit. The system recom- 
mended by the Commission is in force in Madras, where, 
however, the territorial jurisdiction is coterminous with 
the revenue division. In Bombay the taluka board is 
universal and is the principal agency in rural board 
administration. In Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa 
the sub-district boards are merely the agents of the dis- 
trict boards and have restricted powers. The local 
Governments concerned deprecate such a reconstitution 
as would involve sapping the vitality of district boards 
while in entire agreement with the Commission that 
sufficient use has not hitherto been made of these bodies. 
In the Central Provinces where also sub-district boards 
with limited powers exist, a scheme has been introduced 
for enlarging their scope by entrusting them with the 
management of minor public works, sanitation, water- 
supply, etc., and placing an adequate share of the district 
council funds at their disposal for these purposes. In 
Assam the rural boards have jurisdiction over sub-divi- 
sional areas, and perform the duties assigned elsewhere 
to district boards. The Governments of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab and the Chief Commissioner 
of the North- West Frontier Province consider the 
scheme unsuitable in view of local conditions. Districts 
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in Northern India are comparatively small and form an 
easily controlled unit, communications are good, and 
moreover under existing conditions in the provinces con- 
cerned it would be more difficult to secure competent 
boards in tahsils than in districts. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces considers, moreover, that 
there is every prospect of a steady advance in the reality 
and utility of district boards by a continuous and orderly 
development of the existing system of delegation to 
tahsil or sub-divisional committees. The Punjab Govern- 
ment favours the formation of sub-committees within 
a district board on a local basis. The Government of 
India accept the views of the several local Governments 
in regard to their own provinces. 

27. District and sub-district boards, in the opinion 

Elective majopity. ^* *^® Commission, should contain a 
large preponderance of elected mem- 
bers, together with a nominated element sufficient to 
secure the due representation of minorities and of 
official experience. 

In the United Provinces, the number of nominated 
members on a district board cannot exceed one-third of 
the elected members, while in the Central Provinces the 
number of such members cannot exceed one-third of the 
total number. The Government of Madras are prepared 
to raise the proportion of elected members to two-thirds 
and one-half of the maximum strength on district and 
sub-district boards, respectively. In Bombay, the 
Governor in Council regards it as inadvisable, in present 
conditions, to provide for an elected majority on the boards. 
There is already a majority of elected members in 
several sub-district boards in Bengal and in a few such 
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boards in Bihar and Orissa. As regards district boards, 
the present system in Bengal provides for an elected 
majority to be worked up to as each district progresses 
in capacity for self-government. In the Punjab, the 
elective system has been applied to many districts and the 
local Government has expressed its readiness to extend 
it. The Chief Commissioner of Assam has adopted the 
principle of granting an elective majority. In the 
North- West Frontier Province, the change is not yet 
practicable owing to factional and tribal feeling. It 
will be seen that local Governments in general are in 
sympathy with the Commission's proposal. 

28. The Commission were of opinion that an oflS.cial 

^, . should remain, as he usually is at 

CnalFmen. •' 

present, chairman of every district 
and sub-district board. They considered that the removal 
of the district and sub-divisional oflBcer from the presi- 
dentship of rural boards would nave the effect of dissocia- 
ting them from the general interests of the district in 
such matters as roads, education, sanitation, etc., and 
would divorce them from healthy contact with instructed 
non-official opinion. They differentiated the circum- 
stances of rural boards from those of municipalities, in 
that the latter are less connected with general district 
administration, that they have reached a higher level of 
political education and that the jurisdictional area is 
much smaller and more compact. All local Governments 
have accepted this view with which the Government of 
India are in agreement, though they will have no objec- 
tion to non-official chairmen being retained where such 
exist, or appointed where a local Government or Admi- 
nistration d^esires to make the experiment. 
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29. The funds of district boards are mainly derived 

Financial resources. ^^^ .^ ^^'^ ^^^^^^ ^P^'" agricultural 
land over and above the land reve- 
nue, with which it is collected, and not usually exceed- 
ing one anna in the rupee (6J per cent.) on the annual 
rent value. Since 1906 this income has been specially 
supplemented by a Government contribution amounting 
to 25 per cent, of the then existing income. Besides 
this, special grants are frequently made to district boards 
by local Governments. The total number of district 
and sub-district boards in 1912-1913 was 199 and 536, 
respectively, with an aggregate income of £3,787,219 
(B5,68,08,292)* In the same year they received spe- 
cially large grants from the sums allotted by the Impe- 
rial Government for education and sanitation. Prior 
to 1913 the district boards of several provinces did not 
receive the whole of the land cess. For example, this 
cess in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa was divided into 
two parts, viz.i the road cess and the public works cess. 
The district boards only enjoyed the benefits of the road 
cess, while the public works cess belonged of right to 
the local Government, which returned, however, a portion 
in the shape of discretionary grants. In other provinces, 
e.g.y the United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province, considerable deductions were 
made by the local Governments concerned from the cess 
for various purposes. In 1913 the Imperial Government 
made assignments to the local Governments concerned to 
enable them to hand over the entire net proceeds of the 
cess to the boards. The relief thus given amounted to 
£548,866 (1182,33,000) a year and the provinces which 
benefited were Bengal,, the United Provinces, Bihar and 
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Orissa, and to a smaller extent the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province. The income of district 
boards in Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa has mainly by this measure been increased by 44, 
43, and 66 per cent., respectively, in the year 1913-1914. 
This notable expansion will enable them in future to 
undertake or develop many beneficent activities from 
vrhich they have hitherto been debarred by lack of finan- 
cial means. 

The following statements show the proportions under 
various heads of income and expenditure of the district 
boards in the different provinces for the year 1912-1913. 

Income. 
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Hadras 


10-8 


10-0 


50-6 


0-1 


2*0 


... 


2*6 


6*4 


16*1 


Bombay 

Bengal 


88-6 


4-6 


46*6 


... 


2-3 


01 


1*3 


0*1 


2*9 


3*6 


25-3 


60 


63*7 


... 


8*8 


0*4 


0-3 


... 


0*6 


10*6 


Uoited ProTinoes .... 


81-7 


12-5 


45*2 


... 


2-7 


20 


0*1 




2*2 


3*6 


Punjab 


23-7 


7-8 


41*4 




2-9 


1*1 


1*0 




13*6 


8*6 


Bibar and Orissa . . . . 


17-1 


6*4 


66*3 




2*8 


0*3 


0*3 


... 


1*4 


16*4 


Central Provinces .... 


800 


6-3 


33*0 


... 


3*8 


6-3 


0*3 




10 


19*3 


Berar 


81-7 


8-4 


37-8 




3-8 


8-2 


0*2 




4*6 


10*3 


Assam 


26*4 


8-7 


57*8 


0-2 


1*6 




0-9 


... 


1*6 


2*9 


Nortb-Weat Frontier ProTlnce 


300 


12-6 


34*5 


... 


3*8 


01 


0*3 


... 


7*5 


11*3 


Coorg 


21-8 


11-8 


61*8 




2*3 


1*8 


1*4 


... 


1*2 


8*6 


Delbi 


24*4 


9*2 


610 




3-6 


1*3 


0-9 




8*3 


6*4 



30. It was the opinion of the Commission that 

district boards should not be em- 
axa on. powered to raise the land cess 

beyond one anna in the rupee on the rent value, as this 
would be an unpopular measure. Under present condi- 
tions any proposal to raise the limit imposed by the 
existing law, would require the previous sanction of the 
Government of India. Such proposals would need the 
most careful consideration on the merits, and the Govern- 
ment of India do not consider it necessary for the 
present to make any pronouncement on the subject. 

31. The Commission proposed to allow district boards 
RaUway or tramway ^ ^^^ a special extra land cess of 

®®ss. 3 pies in the rupee on the annual 

rent value of land for the construction of light railways 
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or tramways conditional on the approval of the tax hy 
not less than three-fourths of the memhers of the board. 
This resolution would be subject to confirmation after 
a period of six months by an equal majority, at a like 
meeting and to the sanction of the local Government. 
The Government of India, after consulting local Govern- 
ments, have, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
empowered local Governments to imdertake legislation, 
if they so desire, in accordance with the Commission's 
proposals. The scheme is to be commended from many 
points of view. It has an educative value by associa- 
ting local self-government with responsibility for taxation 
for local objects and it opens up great possibilities of 
economic development. The actual imposition of the 
tax will in many instances probably not be necessary ; 
the power to impose it, if necessary, will be suflS.cient 
for purposes of guarantee. In a few districts in 
Bengal the ordinary resources of district boards have 
proved sufficient for the construction of railways within 
the limits of the district. The eminently satisfactory 
results which have attended the construction of district 
board lines in the presidency of Madras encourage the 
Government of India to hope that the financial results 
of carefully selected schemes will in the course of a few 
years materially strengthen the financial resources of 
district boards which are in a position to undertake the 
construction or guarantee of these lines. Legislation to 
carry out the proposal has already been undertaken 
in Assam and is under consideration in the Punjab. 
The Government of India trust that other locaL Govern- 
ments will take steps to confer the necessary powers on 
the local authorities and that selected boards throughout 
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the country will experiment on the lines suggested. 
32. There are two general methods by which district 
Methods of railway l>^ards, which possess the necessary 
eonstruetloA. resources, may secure the construc- 

tion of a railway within the limits of the district. A 
district board may wait until the surplus funds, which 
it has accumulated from the levy of a special cess or 
otherwise, are adequate to justify it in undertaking 
construction at its own cost, or it may decide to allow 
. to a company floated for the special purpose of the 
construction of the proposed railway a firm guarantee 
on the [capital paid up. In such cases in return for the 
guarantee, the district board will become entitled to a 
share of the surplus profits over a certain fixed percent- 
age accruing from the working of the feeder railway. 
If the former method be adopted, it will usually be 
found convenient and economical to entrust the construc- 
tion and working of the railway owned by the district 
board to the main line — whether worked by the State 
or by a company ^ — with which the district board railway 
connects. In the latter case, the Branch Line Company 
receiving* the district board's guarantee may itself under- 
take construction and working, or may arrange for 
construction and working through the agency of the 
main line. The Government of India are of opinion 
that when a light railway using steam locomotives is 
projected outside urban limits it will ordinarily be 
preferable to deal with the project as a railway under 
the Railways Act rather than as a tramway under the 
Tramways Act. In any event the sanction of the Rail- 
way Department is necessary in order to ensure that the 
project shaU not conflict with others which that Depart- 
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ment may have under their consideration, and the Rail- 
way Department will at all times, when so desired, en- 
deavour to arrange auitahle terms for construction and 
working on behalf of the district board, or on behalf of a 
company which has received a district board guarantee. 
As a result of a recent reference from the Government of 
Madras the Government of India have decided that when 
a district board has accumulated a sum which, thous;h 
substantial, is insufficient to meet the entire cost of a rail- 
way project which a district board desires to carry out, 
there is no objection to the raising of a debenture loan on 
the security of the railway to be constructed and the poten- 
tial resources which a district board possesses through 
the power to continue the levy of a railway cess. For 
the redemption of such debentures a special sinking 
fund need not be accumulated. By this expedient a 
district board may become the owner of a district rail- 
way at a much earlier date than would formerly have 
been possible. A large field is thus offered for district 
board enterprise. This recent decision will, it is hoped, 
be of substantial assistance in accelerating the construc- 
tion of local feeder railways outside the Imperial pro- 
gramme. 

33. A further recommendation was that rural boards 

Budgets and financial ^^^^^^ ^® ^^^^^ ^^^ P^wer to 
control. pass their budgets subject only 

to the maintenance of a prescribed minimum balance. 

The procedure recommended by the Commission is 

stated to be already in force in the Bombay Presidency. 

Other local Governments generally are not prepared to 

accede to this complete removal of restrictions, although 

some of them propose some relaxation in the existing 
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rules. The Government of India consider that the 
present restrictions on the powers of the boards 
with regard generally to budget expenditure should 
be gradually relaxed with due regard' to local conditions 
and requirements. The fact that an official is almost 
invariably president of a rural board and that powers 
of inspection and control by certain officers of Govern- 
ment are provided under the Acts relating to rural 
boards should ordinarily, in their opinion, be isufficient 
safeguards against gross inefficiency or mismanagement. 
34. The Commission also proposed that the existing 
Estimates for public stringent restrictions on rm-al 
^^^^' boards with regard to estimates 

for public works should be removed. At present rural 
boards have to obtain outside sanction in respect to 
roads and other public works, the estimates of which 
involve any considerable amount, the limits varying 
for different provinces. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, which has the general support of local 
Governments, the grant to rural boards of full powers 
in the allotment of funds and the passing of estimates 
cannot, for the present at least, be conceded, but the 
extent of the necessary financial control might depend 
in the case of rural boards on the competence of the 
staff employed, and, where this varies, it would not 
be desirable to lay down ijard and fast rules for the 
whole province. In such cases district boards might 
be placed in different classes according to the staff 
employed. The Government of India accept the view 
of the Commission that in districts where there are 
sufficient works to justify the special appointment of 
a trained engineer, a district board which desires to 

D 
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entertain such an ofl&cer and can aflford to pay him an 
adequate salary should be permitted to do so. 

36. The Government of India have come to the 

same conclusions in the case of 

Establishments. x i.v i. j. c it. j 

establishments of rural boards as 

in the case of municipalities (paragraph 23 supra). 
They have recently, in their Sanitary resolution nos. 
888—908, dated the 23rd May 1914, expressed the opi- 
nion th^t the appointment of well-qualified and whole- 
time district sanitary officers to control and organise 
all sanitary arrangements and experiments in the dis- 
trict is one of the urgent needs of the present time. 

36. Special powers of control over rural boards are 
special outside eon- ^^t^^ ^^ outside authorities under 

*^^^ the existing Acts, and the Commis- 

sion recommended that these should continue. The local 
Governments in general as well as the Government of 
India accept this view. 

Village Okganisation— Panchayats ob 
OTHER Committees. 

37. The Commission recommended the constitution 
Recommendations of »^^ development of village pan- 

the Commission. chayats possessed with certain ad- 

ministrative powers, with jurisdiction in petty civil 
and criminal cases, and financed by a portion of the land 
cess, special grants, receipts from village cattle pounds 
and markets, and small fees on civil suits. This pro- 
posal, favourably commended by the Government of 
India, who expressed their readiness to acquiesce in some 
form of permissive taxation, if need be, has in general 
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been sympathetically received. The practical difficul- 
ties are, however, felt to be very great in many parts of 
India. The Government of Burma and the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces deprecate the intro- 
duction of a system which, in their judgment, is alien 
to the customs of the people and will not command 
public confidence. Other Governments are willing to 
experiment, but on diJBferent lines. The Punjab Govern- 
ment has already established panchayats for civil cases 
only and of a voluntary character. Sir Leslie Porter, 
when officiating as Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, expressed his willingness to entrust selected 
panchayats with criminal as well as civil jurisdiction. 
The Madras Government are desirous of experimenting 
in the establishment of panchayats but consider that 
action should be confined for the present to the en- 
couragement of voluntary ^elf-contained organisms in- 
dependent of statutory sanction and consisting of village 
elders conferring together for common village purposes. 
So far as judicial functions are concerned they are con- 
tent to rely on the provisions of the Madras Village 
Panchayats Regulation, 1816, and the Madras Village 
Courts Act, 1888, which authorise the assembling of 
panchayats and the convening of village bench courts 
for the settlement of particular civil suits on the appli- 
cation of the parties and to encourage the operation of 
these enactments wherever practicable. The Govern- 
ments of Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa are of opinion 
that their existing laws sufficiently provide for the 
establishment of panchayats with administrative duties, 
while powers to dispose of criminal cases could be given 
under the existing Acts dealing with these matters. 
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The Chief Commissioner of Assam has expressed his 
readiness to develop village government, and the Local 
Self-Government Bill which has recently passed the 
Legislative Council of that* province permits the consti- 
tution of village authorities, the grant of funds by local 
boards and from other sources, and the delegation of 
minor powers of local control. The whole question has 
now been raised again in the discussions contained in 
the report of the Bengal District Administration Com- 
mittee, 1913-1914. 

38. The Commission recognised that any policy of 
Panchayats. establishing panchayats would be 

the work of many years, would 
require great care and discretion, and much patience 
and judicious discrimination between the circumstances 
of different villages. The Government of India desire 
that where any practical scheme can be worked out in 
co-operation with the people concerned, full experiment 
should be made on lines approved by the local Govern- 
ment or Administration concerned. Throughout the 
greater part of India the word " panchayat " is familiar. 
The lower castes commonly have voluntarily constituted 
panchayats, to whom they allow quasi -judicial authority 
in social matters. The more artificial administrative 
committees such as chaukidari panchayats, local fund 
unions, and village sanitation and education committees, 
and, in places even village panchayats, already exist. 
The spread of qo-operative societies and the distribution 
of Government advances in times of famine and scarcity 
on joint security are educative influences. Village 
tribunals for the disposal of petty civil suits have got 
beyond the ex;perimental stage in some places and are 
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in the experimental stage in others. There is, therefore, 
some material with which to build. The Government 
of India agree, however, with the view prominently 
brought forward by the Bengal District Administration 
Committee that much will depend on the local know- 
ledge and personality of the oflScers who may be selected 
to introduce any scheme. , 

39. With this general commendation, the Govern- 

n^«^««i ^^^^ir.1^^ ment of India are content to leave 
General principles. 

the matter in the hands of local 
Governments and Administrations. They are disposed to 
consider that the following general principles indicate 
the lines on which advance is most likely to be success- 
ful:— 

(1) The experiments should be made in selected 

villages or areas larger than a village, where 
the people in general agree. 

(2) Legislation, wliere necessary, should be permis- 

sive and general. The powers and duties of 
panchayats, whether administrative or judi- 
cial, need not and, indeed, should not be 
identical in every village. 

(3) In areas where it is considered desirable to 

confer judicial as well as administrg^tive 
functions upon panchayats the same body 
should exercise both functions. 

(4) Existing village administrative committees, 

such as village sanitation and education 
committees, should be merged in the village 
panchayats where these are established. 

(5) The jurisdiction of panchayats in judicial cases 

should ordinarily be permissive, but in order 
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to provide inducement to litigants reasonable 
facilities might be allowed to persons wish- 
ing to have their cases' decided by pancha- 
yats. For instance, court fees, if levied, 
should be small, technicalities in procedure 
should be avoided and possibly a speedier 
execution of decrees permitted. 

(6) Powers of permissive taxation may be conferred 

on panchayats, where desired, subject to the 
control of the local Government or Adminis- 
tration, but the development of the pan- 
chayat system should not be prejudiced by 
an excessive association with taxation. 

(7) The relations of panchayats on the administra- 

tive side with other administrative bodies 
should be clearly defined. If they are finan- 
ced by district or sub-district boards, there 
can be no objection to some suijervision by 
such boards. 

Peesidbncy Corporations and Rangoon. 

40. The Commission recommended that all the pre- 
sidency corporations should be in- 
thl'cSSZ^slo^n'**'" °' vested with the powers possessed by 

the corporation of Bombay, and 
that the system of administration in force in that city, 
viz.9 that of a nominated oflEicial Commissioner in com- 
bination with an elected chairman, should be extended 
to the other towns. They also considered that the same 
privileges should be conferred on the Eangoon munici- 
pality in view of its population, the large future which 
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lies before it, and the strength of its commercial com- 
munity. 

41. The presidency municipalities are regulated by 
special Acts, and their resources 
M^fraJf^' Calcutta, ^^^ powers are far greater than 
those of any district municipality. 
In Calcutta and Madras, the municipal chairman is 
appointed by Government. In Bombay, he is elected, 
but the executive administration is vested in a Commis- 
sioner nominated by Government. He is assisted by a 
Deputy Commissioner appointed by the corporation 
subject to the confirmation of Government. The Com- 
missioner possesses wide executive powers; in some 
matters he must obtain the sanction of the standing com- 
mittee (a statutory body, one-third of whose members 
are nominated by Government) ; in others again of the 
corporation. The corporation enjoys a very full discre- 
tion in the work of municipal administration ; it passes 
its own budget, and may impose taxation within the 
limits of the law ; and the sanction of Government is 
necessary only to the appointments of health officer and 
engineer. 

The corporation of Calcutta possesses similarly wide 
powers. The sanction of Government is, however, 
required to the execution of works costing one lakh of 
rupees or more and to the salary of any employ^ draw- 
ing more than Rs. 1,000 a month, as well as to the 
appointments of health officer and engineer. 

In Madras, the Government possess numerous powers 
which are not reserved to the Governments of Bengal 
and Bombay. 
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4j2. As regards the main proposal of the Commission, 

the Government of Bengal were in 

Bom2a?'eo^S?tutton!'' ^^^ disposed to agree with the 

preference expressed for the consti- 
tution of the Bombay municipality in respect of the 
offices of Municipal Commissioner and Chairman, but 
stated that the point would be considered hereafter, 
should the amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Act be 
undertaken. The Government of Madras a^ree with 
the corporation as to the advisability of introducing ihe 
Bombay system, and they have no objection to the 
general emancipation of the corporation from Govern- 
ment control, provided that the Municipal Commissioner 
is placed in a position substantially as strong as he 
occupies in Bombay. 

43. The Government of India have accepted in the 
main the recommendations of the local Governments 
which will go far towards carrying out the proposals of 
the Commission. They have expressed to the Govern- 
ment of Madras the opinion that a free hand might be 
left to the corporation to impose, without the sanction 
of Government, any tax specifically sanctioned by the 
Act with regard to which maximum rates have been laid 
down therein. They consider that in order to provide 
security of tenure, the health officer, revenue officer, 
and engineer should not be removeable without the 
sanction of Government. In the case both of Calcutta 
and Madras, the limit of cost of works which may be 
undertaken without tlie sanction of Government will 
be raised to R2^ lakhs, and, with regard to Calcutta, 
the Government of Bengal have agreed to remove the 
restriction requiring the sanction of Government to 
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salaries carrying more thau R1,000 a month. The 
appointments of health oflBLcer and engineer will con- 
tinue to require this sanction. 

4i4i, With regard to Rangoon, the Government of 
Burma is not prepared to make 
* ^ *** the concessions recommended. The 

circumstances of Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon gftre in 
many respects widely different, and the Government of 
India defer, at any rate at present, to the views of the 
local Government on this point. But they observe, as 
a general proposition, that in cities where there is a 
responsible public press and representation in the Pro- 
vincial Councils, the case for entrusting large powers 
and extended freedom to the municipal bodies appears 
to be specially strong. 

46. The suggestion that Government control over 
Local Government rural boards and municipalities 
°^ * should be exercised in each pro- 

vince by a Local Government Board, which should con- 
tain a proportion of non-official members, was not 
accepted by the Commission. They considered that, 
since their proposals would greatly reduce the outside 
control exercised over the proceedings of municipal and 
rural boards and would provide, for the delegation in 
large measure of such powers of guidance as are neces- 
sary to Commissioners and other local officers, no bene- 
fit would be derived from the creation of a special con- 
trolling board of this nature. The Government of India 
also are not prepared to support the proposal, which 
is not only unnecessary, in the opinion of the local 
Governments consulted, but is undesirable as tending 
to perpetuate the very centralisation in local affairs, 
which it is the object of Government to diminish. 
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46. In conclusion, the Governor- General in Council 
. hopes that this declaration of policy 

may lead to steady and sound pro- 
gress, without hampering local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations or unduly fettering local self-government. 
It is designed to mark a definite advance in devolution 
and * political education. His Excellency in Council 
trusts that it will be interpreted in the spirit in which 
it is framed, a spirit of prudent boldness, calculating 
risks but not afraid to take them in the cause of 
progress. 
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